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Curious Particulars of the Cuftoms and Manners of the 
Englifh in ancient Times. 


[From Mr. James Pettit Andrews’s Hiftory of England. ] 


(Continued from Page 124.) 


N the article of marriage very little alteration appears in 
the era of the Anglo-Normans, from the cuftom ufed by 
their predeceflors. 

The guardianfhip of the maiden was ftriftly maintained. 
And an old chronicler bitterly complains “ That wardes are 
boughtand folde as commonlye as are beaftes,”’ and that “ they 
are forced to fee with another mannes eye and fay yea with 
another mannes tongue,” &c. 

The ceremony of putting on the wedding ring feems to 
have been a Norman addition. 

Henry Beauclerk made a law which rendered contracts of 
marriage, if unwitnefled, void; it reftrained matrimony to 
the feventh degree of confanguinity; and deprived the widow, 
who fhould re-marry within a year after her {poufe’s death, of 
all advantage from any poffeffions or wealth which fhe might 
inherit from him. 

Baptilm was celebrated nearly as in the modern times.— 
Strutt from Langton and Peckham’s Conftitutions. 

The funerals of the Anglo- Normans were magnificent. 
M. Paris tells us that the body of Henry II. was dreft in the 
royal robes, a golden crown on the head, and fhoes wrought 
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with gold on the feet. In this manner it was fhewn to the peo- 
ple with the face uncovered. The fame author defcribes the 
pompous ceremonies and drefles ufed at the interment of each 
church-dignitary ; and has even left a drawing by his own 
hand to illuftrate the fubject.—Strutt. 

Stone coffins and large wooden chefts were ufed to enclofe 
the bodies of the decealed.—Ibid. 

It was the cuftom with the Anglo-Norman race to celebrate 
a folemn dirge, and to mourn for the deceafe of foreign princes, 
—Caxton’s Additions to the Polychronicon. 

The cuftoms introduced by the Normans in England were 
in general praite-worthy and gentleman like, when compared 
to thofe of the Anglo Saxons, Knighthood, which neceflarily 
comprehended a brave and liberal heart, a firm demeanor and 
a graceful performance of manlike exercifes, flourifhed under 
their protection. The Knight after having ferved a kind of 
apprenticcfhip during feven or eight years as an Efquire, bound 
himfelf by a folemn oath to be loyal tohis King, to protect the 
Virtuous part of the fair fex, and to refcue widows and orphans 
from oppreffion at the hazard of his life. The tilts and tour- 
naments (which were pompous feftivals where the {kill and 
agility of the Knight were feverely tried) afforded perpetual 
incentives to excellence in military fcience; and the pice 
turefque duty annexed to chivalry of chufing a fupreme lady, 
in defence of whofe beauty and virtue her Knight was always 
ready to combat, hid its own a! iurdity under a veil uf elegance. 
—St. Palaye fur la Chevalerie. 

The very great hazard of this warlike fport occafioned it to 
be forbidden by decrees of feveral Popes, fays Lambarde ; thofe 
who fell at tiltings were alfo (as Camden writes) denied 
Chriftian burialk The fevere prohibitions feem to have re- 
lated more to private exercifes than to royal tournaments, 
which gained much ground under Richard Coeur de Lion and 
his fuccefior, “ Thefe dangers being fufficiently provided 
for,” (fays Lambarde) * and the men waxing expert.” Yet 
not fo ** expert” but that many fatal accidents occurred ; as 
witnefs an Earl of Pembroke, an Earl of Moray, a Duke of 
Albany, anda King of France who (with many more) owed 
their death to tilting. 

Befide the tournament, a diverfion allotted only to perfons of 
rank, the favourite {ports of the principal Normans, were 
hunting and hawking ; thefe the Kings, Prelates, and Noble- 
men purfued with an incredible eagernefs, and without the 
fmaileft regard to the labours of the hufbandman. * By thefe 
purluits,” 
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purfuits,”’ (fays John of Salifbury) ‘ they lofe their humanity, 
and became monfters like the favage animals they chafe; thep- 
herds and their flocks are driven from their paftures, that wild 
beafts may range in them at large ; fhould one of thefe potent 
fportfmen approach your dwelling, haften to bring out every 
refrefhment which you have in your houfe or which you can 
beg or borrow of your neighbours, left you fhould find the 
fatal confequence of your neglect 5 and perhaps be accufed of 
treafon.” 

Their predeceffors of the Saxon race had fet them the ex- 
ample. Edward the Confeffor (as ought to have been told in 
its place) received yearly, from the manor of Barton near 
Gloucefter, 3000 loaves of bread for the maintenance of his 
dogs. —Atkyns. 

Peter de Blois records the exploits of Walter Bifhop of 
Rochefter ; who, at the age of eighty years followed the chace 
with fuch perfeverance and fpirit that he totally negleted the 
care of his diocefe. 

The game of chefs, and ftill more the various chances of 
the dice, conftituted domeftic amufements for the great. That 
they carried thefe to excefs we may judge from many circum- 
ftances. Even the horrors of civil war could not damp their 
fpirit of gaming ; for M. Paris complains of the Barons, af 
fociated to refitt the tyranny of John, for {pending their time 
in luxury and playing with dice, when their appearance was 
wanted inthe field, Exceflive gaming at fea was reftrained 
by the fecond of thofe laws which the united Kings of Eng 
land and France drew up in 1190 for the government of the 
force fitted out againft the Saracens. ‘There is is enacted that 
Knights and clerks fhall be reftrained to the lofs of twenty fhil- 
lings (nearly what fiftcen pounds would be in the eighteenth 
century) ina day. But that foldiers or failors, if detected in 
playing for money, fhall be fined at will or whipped or ducked, 
—Brompton. Benedict. Abbas. 

Theatrical entertainments were not wholly unknown. The 
miracles of faints and the fufferings of martyrs were the fub- 
jects of dramatic reprefentations in London as Fitz Stephens 
writes ; and we find by M. Paris that Geoffrey, an Abbot of 
St. Albans, was the author of a play of St. Katharine ; and 
that he borrowed from the Sacriftan, the holy veitments of the 
abbey to adorn the actors. 

The more grofs amufements of the Norman nobility in the 
pantomime ftyle have been mentioned in a former note from 
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John of Salifbury, who thoug! a fevere, wasa tolerably candid 
Critic on the times he lived in. 

The common people were not without their diverfions, 
Bull-baiting, cock-fig shting, x,and horfe-racing were known to 
the men of London: The {ports on the Tha mes, the fkaiting, 
and the various exercifes and entertainments of the twelfth 
century, are accurately and even elegantly painted by Fitz Ste- 
phens in his defcription of London. 

The Normans were fober and rather delicate at their meals 
when they firft invaded England. It was not long however bes 
fore they equalled their predeceflors in feafting, and even added 
coftly epicurifm to brutal gluttony.x—Yet two meals each day 
fupplied the place of the Anglo-Saxon four, and Robert de 
Me Nent, Prime Munifter and favourite of Henry Beauclere, 
ftrove hard to re anes thef fe two to one. —W. Malmib. 

& of cn heir baggage horfes are loaded,” (fays Peter de Blois, 
deicribing the Ba irons and Knights going to war) “ not with 
Weapons but wine, not with lances but luncheons, not with 
battle-axes but bottles, not with fpears but fpits.” ¢ All 
the forts of beafts that roam on the land, of fithes that {wim in 
the water, and of birds that fly in the air,” were collected for 
the table of William de Longchamp, Bithop of Ely, fays one 
of his contemporaries. —Benedi&t. Abbas, 

Among the moft defpotic Barons there was a kind of 
erols holpitality and indifcriminate charity, which caufed 
their tyranny to be overlooked. 

As for inttance that of Sir William Fitzwilliam, who lived 
about 1117, and who infcribed on a crofs in Sprotborough 
High-Street the following verfes which (together with the 
crois)were deftroyed in 1520, 


 Wholo is hongry, and lift well eate 
“ Let him come to Sprotborough to his meate, 
*¢ And for a night, and for a daye, 
“ His horfe fhall have both corne and haye. 
« Andno man {hall afke hym where he goith awaye.” 
MS. apud Collins. 


The dinner was held at nine in the morning, the fupper 
five in the afternoon, Belide the common meats many Hifhes 
were ulcd, with the compofition of which we are not now 
acquainted, As to liquors they had feveral kinds compounded 
of honey, of {pices,and of m ns iry juice. such as hyp ‘ps 
pigment, claret and morat, befidg wine, cyder, perry and ale. 
‘arious 
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Various kinds of bread were in ufe. The  panis pipe- 
ratus,” was a fort of gingerbread. Waftel cakes and finnel 
cakes, as they were ps rt of ‘the e royal allowance of the King of 
Scots when in England, were probably made of the fineft 
meal.—Rym. F ced. 

There was great inconfiftency in the general and national 


charaéter of the An clo- Normans. ‘tha were at the fame 
time acutely difcerning an nd grofsly* credulous ; honourably 
brave, aad atrocioufly cruct ; refpectful to the fair fex even to 
adoration, yet brutally licentious in their conduct to indi- 
viduals ; effeminate in o ir drefs and manners, yet paticnt of 
almoft reer able fatigues. 

During more than ar n ‘beaks ed years, the Normans in Eng- 
land faved their fa Ce, W. de Pe ercy (who accom; panied 
Duke Robert in 1096 to Paleftine) was ityled, on account of 
fingularity as to this point, * William Algernons,” or * Wil- 
liam with the { whifkers.” 

The drefs of the Anglo Norman was, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, fimple if not elegant. The great wore along and clofe 
gown, which reached down to the “if heels, and had its bottom 
frequently embroidered with gold. Over this hung an equally 
long cloak, which was generally buckled over the breaft. 
When riding or walking abroad, a hood always hung behind 
the cloak. The clofe gown was Pp ut over the head like a fhirt, 
and faftened round the waitt by a girdle, which was often em-= 
broidered and fet with precious ‘ain .—Strutt from Ant. 
Paintings. 

They wore breeches and ftockings made of fine cloth and 
fometimes very coftiy. The abfurd |: ng toed fhoes came in 
with William Rufus. The Queen and the women of fafhion 
wore loofe gowns trailing on the ground, and girt round the 
waift. The married women had an additional robe over the 
gown, hanging down before not unlike a facerdotal garment, 
To the girdle a large pusfe or pouch was fulpended. The 
men wore their hair long, except fometimes when fuddenly 
wrought on by fanaticifm. 

In the approaching centuries we fhall find ftrange variations 


from this fimplicity ‘of habit, The crufades indeed feem to 
have introduced to northern E urope, among other view, hamety 
and 
* As witnefs their entire belief in aftrology. 
¢ From this old french name {prings « Algernon,”’ a favous- 


ite appe ellation in the noble family of Percy. —Coll. Peerage. 
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and effeminacy in drefs to a degree which a modern man of 
fafhion would blufh to imitate. 

Confolt the curious engravings in Mr. Strutt’s Regal An- 
tiquities. Holingihed afferts that Sir John Arundel, when fet- 
ting out on an expedition againft the coaft of France ata pes 
riod little later than this, nad 52 new fuits of apparel of cloth 
of gold or tiffue. 

‘The umbrella was in ufeas early as the reign of King Ste 
phen.—Stutt. 


(To be continued.) 





EDWARD and MATILDA, 
(Concluded from Page 135.) 


HREE weeks paffed, with all apparent happinefs ; when, 

one morning, his Lordthip, pretending fome urgent 

bufinefs, fet off to London, promifing a fpeedy return, A 

week had elapfed, in the greateft anxicty, when Matilda re- 
ceived the following letter— 


« T Will no longer keep you in fufpenfe—You are not my 
wife !_ The perfon who performed the marriage ceremony was 
not a clergyman, but hired to fulfil that office. I was aftonifhed 
that you could believe my intentions ferious, or fuppofe a No- 
bleman would marry a girl whofe only portion was her merit. 
The perfon at whofe houfe you are, is no relation of mine. 


If you will confent to live with mea life of honour, every ade ~ 


vantage love and riches can aiford are your’s. 


“ OGLETHORPE,” 


«©! what a wretch !” faid the, after reading the letter; 
and funk almoft lifelefson the floor. At this momenta fervant 
entered the room, toinform her that a gentieman withed to {ce 
her. ‘The notice was fcarcely delivered, when Edward ape 
peared, Atthe fight of him, the fhricked violently —“ Mer- 
ciful Father!” cried Edward, * what difafter is this !”? She 
could make no reply, but gave him the letter. ‘ Infamous 
villain! his life fhall pay the debt of juftice, and revenge !— 
Take particular care of that lady,” faid he, to the fervant 5 
* | will reward you.” 
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In a few hours fhe recovered, fufficiently to proceed to her 
mother’s; but waited at Mr. Stanley’s, while Edward unfolded 
the dreadful fcene to Mrs. Falkland. ‘ Good God !” ex- 
claimed her mother, ** Matilds ruined! The crime is mine. 
It was my miferable pride that has caufed this; and the remain- 
ing days of life will nw be few and evil!” But where is my 
unhappy daughter?”—** Be comforted,” replied Edward 5 
« the is at my father’s. I will bring her’immediately.” 

The interview was too affecting for words too defcribe. 
« Generous youth,” faid Matilda, your fervices I can never 
repay: If I had loved you as much as your merit demanded, 
Thad never feen this day !”—“* You mutt forget,” faid Ede 
ward, *¢ that there is fuch a wretch as your feducer in beings 
he will meet his punifhment.” 


When he returned home, he wrote as follows to Lord Ogles 
thorpe— 

“© Bafe, and unmanly wretch! think not that you fhall 
triumph over feduced innocence ; or that your elevated rank 
in life, which only ferves to make you more defpicable, fhall 
fecure you from the arm of juftice. I command you to meet 
me next Thurfday, provided with a brace of piftols. The 
bearer will fettle time and place. 

“« EDWARD STANLEY.” 


Lord Oglethorpe returned the following anfwer. 


“ Your challenge is accepted, though I defpife the giver ; 
but let this convince you, that Iam not fo unmanly as you 


imagine. 
« OGLETHORPE.” 


Edward communicated his defign to no one till the challenge 
was accepted ; then he informed Mr. Melville, that he fhould 
foon need an unequivocal proof of his friendfhip. 

Mr. Melville fincerely regretted, the ftep he had taken; but, 
as it was now patt recalling, he confented to accompany him. 

The Wednefday preceding the duel was {pent in the com- 
pany of his father and Melviile; and the tear ftarted from his 
cye, probably, from the reflection, that he might never fee 
another day in the houfe of a father whom he tenderly loved, 
but dared not acquaint with the impending danger. 

On the Thurfday morning he rofe at five, and remained ad- 
jufting his little affairs till leven; about eight, he — 
with 
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with Matilda and her mother. He appeared ferene and chear- 
ful in converfation ; faid he was going on a fhooting party 
into the country 3 and added, clafping the hand of Matilda— 
© J will bring you the laurels n-y {kill may obtain.” 

It was then that his countenance aflumed a mournful afpe@, 
« | fear,” {aid Matilda, “ fome accident fhould happen |”— 
“ If it be for your good,” faid Edward, embracing her; * [ 
fhall not repine. This life is uncertain!” At thefe words he 
parted ; and proceeded, with Melviile, to the place agreed on, 

They arrived a little before Lord Og!:thorpe, who was at- 
tended by a gentleman, as his fecond, and two domefticks, 
The ground being meatured, it was agreed that Edward fhould 
fire firft. He advanced with a firm ftep, and ferene counte- 
nance. Lord Oglethorpe fezmed much agitated. Edward dife 
charged his piftol without any effect: Burt the ball of his an- 
tagonift entered his body, and he fell. His Lordihip mounted 
his horfe; and fled, with bis attendants, to the Continent. 

It was fome time before Mr. Melville could procure afiift- 
ance, to remove the body of his friend, whofe father he dreaded 
to meet. 

The intelligence of his fon’s death had, however, reached 
his ear, before the arrival of Mr. Melville ; for Matilda had 
followed, foon after their departure, and met the fervants of 
Lord Oglethorpe, who informed her of Edward’s unhappy 
fate. She had juft ftrength to arrive at her mother’s, and ree 
late the event to her and Mr. Stanley, who endeavoured to re- 
prefs his grief at the lofs of Edward,  ‘Thefe,” faid he, 
“ are the myfterious dealings of Omnipotence toward his 
creatures, and! mutt fubmit to his pleafure !—Edward, in thee 
have I loit a fon, who was the ornament and delight of my 
years: Butit isenough! fuch is the will of God.” 

Mr. Melville arrived with the corpfe of Edward. Sir,” 
faid Mr. Stanicy, “ why did you not inform me of my fon’s 
refolution ? { ihall never forget, though I may forgive you.” 

In his room were found three letters; one to his father, 
begging forgivenets tor not acquainting him with the circum- 
ftance——*© Andl| hope,” added he, “ my errors will be buried 
in my grave :—A fecond to his friend Melville, thanking him 
for his kind affifiance ;—and a third to Matilda, as foliows— 

Thurfday Morning, five o'clock. 
« Dear Marivpa, 

“ After my death, you will receive this letter. That I have 
ever loved you fincerely, the caufe, will, I think, put beyond 
9 doubr. 
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doubt. There is, in my int, a ftrong foreboding that I fhall 
fallavitim. Iamcontent! It isfor you. It is indefence of 
injured virtue. Heaven fometimes permits, for ends human reas 
fon cannot penctrate, the wicked to <fcape the punifhment they 
merit in this life. The time is drawing near, when I mult part 
with you. I have refolved to exercife all the compofure I can : 
But, I fear, it will be too much. From me, learn this truth— 
that noble qualitics are not confined to opulence, but oftener 
thrive in the foil of fufficiency, Adieu !—for ever ! 
“ EDWARD STANLEY.” 


The preflure of fo many calamities was too great for the 
delicate frame of Matilda. She is now lunatick, but not fo as 
to occafion confinement. A beautiful melancholy is feen in 
her countenance, and not an evening pafles, but the vifits his 
tomb, and fheds the tear of love on his turf: But chiefly by 
the penfive light of the moon, fhe will fpend hours at his grave ! 
—fometimes finging extemporaneous verfes in the {weeteft 
notes of wildnefs ! 

To fee her at fuch atime, you would think her more than 
mortal, A deep confumption has feized her mother; to 
which, it is thought, fhe muft foon fall a prey. 

Mr. Stanley, with a refignation truly admirable, never re- 
pines at the difpenfations of Heaven, but is thankful for the 
mercies he has left. His houfe is now the home of Matilda 
and her mother, and his time is employed in procuring them 
every comfort in his power. As for the wretch Oglethorpe, 
he has at laft fallen a victim to his licentioufnefs. A letter 
lately received by Mr. Stanley, from a friend in Portugal fays 
— Lord Oglethorpe was ftabbed, a few nights fince, by fome 
hired affaflins, An adulterous conneétion with the wife of a 
Portuguefe, was the occafion of this cataftrophe.” “Thus we 
fee, that : ilthough wicked men may for a long time go unpu- 
nifhed, the arm : of juftice will fcldom fail, fooner or later, to 
overtake them. 

JUNIUS MINOR. 








Monthly Agricultural Report for Fanuary. 


HE continuation of the froft has admitted of no agricul- 
tural prozrefs fince tie laft month’s report. Thrafh- 
ing tor cattle-fodder, and carting manure, and compott, have 
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been the limited operations in hufbandry throughout the king- 
dom. The two fudden thaws, and immediate returns to fe- 
verer freeaing, have inundated, 2nd covered all the low parts 
of the ifland with ice. What the effects of this may be on 
the extenfive growing plants of wheat beneath, are every 
where the fubject of ferious fpeculation. Inthe fenny diftrias 
their Lent-feed feafon will be much impeded, if not materially 
injured, by thofe frozen inundations. 

Bean and pea fowing, which fhould have commenced bee 
fore this, muft be generally thrown out of courfe from the 
fame caufe. 

The hop plantations of Farnham, and the principal ones of 
Kent, have loft the fertilizing bene efitof the froft, and will be 
fubjeét to its inconvenience only, by generally neglecting to 
have their grounds dug in due feafon. 

The wheat flacks are diminifhing repidly in moft counties, 
from the hope of higher prices ; but the great quantities of 
corn along the coaft, ready to prefs to market when the nae 
vigation again opens, will probably difappoint that expecta. 
tion. The correct, and vigilant refearches of the Lord- 
Mayor have afcertained, that national prudence may prevent 
a real fe: urcity 3 his Lordthip’s enquiry into the monop olizing 
arts of buying bread corn out of coafting veffels by what is 
called the rum, might tend likewife to prevent an “artificial 
one, 

The Parliamentary Board of Agriculture ftate, from their 
general returns juft obtained, that a full moiety of lalt year’s 
crop remains unthrefhed. 

Barley, beans, and oats, continue advancing. 

ee rifes better than was expected ~before cobbing, 
though the head was every where loaded with the worm, 

The forward cole -feeds ; ire totally cutoff; the late fown 
are the only plants that can {tand for a crop. 

Theturnips have been much injured by the froft that fuce 
eceded the fhort thaw. 

All kinds of ptime meat are fcarce and high priced, efpe 
ci lly mutton, which is wofth 4s, 6 d. per itone, as it tk el 

perk, veal, and houfe lamb are getting higher daily. 
Of lean flock there is n y report « of tales. 
Hay, not within diffance of the London market, has not 
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The beft Way to keep Sheep at this and other inclement Sea- 
fons, without Hay, Grafs, or Turnips. 


AKE 3olb. of chaff, cut fmall, from fweet wheat ftraw, 

and two gallons of oats, and 24lb. of potatoes (cut or 

whole) makes 62Ib. for 20 nott fheep or 30 horn fheep per 

day, and fo on in proporiion. Give it them in a leu place, to 
prevent the chaff blowing away. 





ANECDOTES of SHAKESPEARE, 


HAKESPEARLE’s bench, and the half-pint mug out of 
which he ufed to drink very copious draughts of ale ata 
publick-houfe either in Stratford-upon-Avon, or the neigh= 
bourhood of that town, are well known to all our Englifh an- 
tiquaries, from their having been long in the pofleffion of the 
late Mr. James Welt, by whofe defcendants I have no doubt 
they are carefully preferved, and will be long tranfmitted as 
heir-looms in the family : But with Shakefpeare’s Crab-Tree 
the Antiquarian Socicty probably are not fo well acquainted. 
There has been long a tradition in Warwickfhire, that our 
great dramatic bard was avery boon companion; and the 
fame of two illuftrious bands of good fellows, who were dif- 
tinguithed by the denominations of the Topers and the Sip- 
pers, is not yet extinctinthatcountry. Thetopers, who were 
the ftoutett fellows of the two, challenged all England, it is 
faid, to conteft with them in deep potations of the good old 
Englith beverage; a challenge which Shakefpeare and a party 
of his young friends at Stratford readily accepted: But, going 
ona Whitfunday to meet them it Bidford, a village about 
feven miles diftant, they were much mortified to find that the 
topers had that very day, (owing to fome mifunderftanding of 
the place and time appointed,) gone toa neighbouring fair on 
a fimilar {cheme with that which brought Shakefpeare and his 
friends to Bidford. Being thus difappointed, they were 
obliged to take up with the Sippers, whom they found at that 
village, tut whom they held in great contempt. On trial, 
however, the Stratfordians proved fo unequal to the combat, 
that they were obliged to yicld; and, while they had yet the 
ule of their legs, they fet out towards home. Unfortunately, 
our great poct’s head, and that of one of his friends, not being 
fo ftrong as that of their companions, they found themfelves 
unable to proceed; and, laying themfelves down, they took 
Z 2 up 
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up their reft for the night under the fhelter of a large wide- 
fpreading crab-tree. When they awoke in the morning, his 
fricnd propofed that they fhould return to the place of combat; 
but, being probably weary of his company, he refufed. Fare. 
well, therefore, he exclaimed, 


Piping Pebworth, dancing Marfton, 
Haunted Hilbro’, hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exaall, Popithh Wicksford, 
Beggarly brome, and drunken Bidford ! 


he rhymes are certainly not fo exact as he would have 
made inhis clofet ; but, as feld-meafures, they may do well 
enough ; aod the epithets are ttrongly characteriltick of his 
manner, being peculiarly and happily adapted to the feveral 
villages whence the milcellancous group of Sippers had res 
forted to Bidford. 





An Account of the Trial of Thomas Hardy for High 
Treafon. 


OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
Monpay, November 3, 1794. 
(Continued from Page 130) 


R. GIBBS faid, that it became his duty to trouble the 
gentlemen of the jury with fome few obfervations upon 

the whole of this cafe; upon the firit part of it, namely, the 
written evidence, he had but little to add to what they had heard 
from his learned friend : By thofe proceedings Mr. Hardy, as 
far as he was concerned, might have acted imprudently and ine 
Cautioufly ; the documents might be even unjuitifiable; but 
that was nothing in the prefent queftion, name.y, whether he, 
Mr. Hardy, had affifted in calling a Convention for the purpole 
of ufing force again{ft the Government, and depofing th: King; 
that, and that alone, he contended, muit be the point on which 
they had to decide; and to fee how far this was made out, 
was their duty to enquire. Much indeed had been iaid, and 
very great itrefs laid upon thefe perfons providing themiclves 
withafew arms; and here again ice intent muft be looked to; 
—how ftood it in evidence?, Why the people of Sheilield, 
who were friends toa Parliamentary Reform, met for the purs 
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pofe of obtaining it; their meetings were known, their fenti- 
ments were notorious ; others, however, in thar place were of 
a different opinion, and thefe perfons fo meeting were not only 
threatened with having their meetings interrupted by the other 
party, but perfonal violence and inflammatory hand-bills, cir- 
culated, as they conceived, and levelled at them 5 upon which’ 
they had recourfe to feli-defence; and they procured thofe 
arms which were the cheapelt and moft eafily to be procured. 
This was not a fancied cafe, for fo it appeared by the tefti- 
mony of almoft eve:y witnefs who had been called in fupport 
of the profecution, who knew any thiog about them: And 
would it be contended that a fubjeé& in this kingdom could not 
legally provide himfelf with arms for fuch a purpofe ? Some 
of them had even been threatened that their houfes fhould be 
fet on fire: And could this be coniidered as an idle threat, 
for had not fimilar ones been recently put in practice at Bire 
mingham and other places? Had not Dr. Priettley and Mr. 
Waiker both experienced their effects? In Nottingham what 
would have been the confequence if the Mayor had thought i¢ 
illegal toarm? ‘The firft magiftrate of that place, upon an 
attack, had fired; two of the party fell; and what was the 
verdict of the Coroner’s inqueit, what could it be but * jufte 
tifiabie homicide ?”” Indeed, for the legality of thus arming in 
felf-defence, we had the authority of that great conftitutional 
Jawyer, Lord Camden, a$ well as others of the firft eminence. 

Mr. Gibbs here re-capitulated the evidence, and argued, 
that from all of it, there was nothing that can be faid to prove 
that the propofition for a Convention was for any other puspofe 
than tocollect the public opinion on a Parliamentary Reform. 

He next adverted to Watt, and faid it might fairly be afked, 
who he was? Why, a {py of Government to a certain exe 
tent, and then they thought the demand for his fervices too 
exorbitant ; the fact of this man and his proceedings appeared 
tobe this ; he wifhed to make an advantage of Government, 
but feeling himfelf difappointed, he made fome violent propo 
fitions, not to the Britifh Convention, but privately tofome in- 
dividual measbers of it, who heard his propofals with horror, 
and immediately rejected them. In doing this, he had a double 
ject in view, that of in plicating them in the treafon, for 
h he would have had them hung, by way of thewing he 
was worth his hire, and what he had demanded, 

la no way, howcver, was Mr. Hardy united with this Watt, 
but in having written to the Convention, of which he wasa 
member; And yet Mr. Hardy was charged with — 
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neGted with his crimes, although thofe who fat as delegates 
with Watt were not, at leaft I (proceeded Mr, Gibbs) have 
a right to prefume fo, and that Government have done with 
the charges of high treafon in Scotland. 

To return, how: ver, from Scotland, with whofe proceed- 
ings, much lefs with their crimes, it had not been proved Mr, 
Hardy was in any manner connected, it would be neceflary 
to inveftigate a little the refolution for calling a Convention, 

which Mr. Attorney General had fo ftrenuoufly confidered as 
a crime of nolefsa magnitude than depofing the King. Now 
what was that refolution? It was © that it is defirable a 
meeting of the friends of liberty faould be called to take 
into confideration the means of obtaining a full and fair repre- 
fentation of the people.” This was the fubftance, and with 
it there was not a tittle of evidence to connect the arms with 
the Convention ; and, indeed, their cafe might have been 
ftronger if a fingle witnefs had not been called ‘about them, as 
then there might have been a great deal from inference. 

From all that has been faid of the Societies, it appears plain 
that they acted under the Duke of Richmond’s plan, and fol- 
Jowed the mode which that plan advifed ; and if the general 
plan is lawful, why is it to be prefumed that Mr. Hardy’ $ pur 
pofe was not legal and conftitutional ? 

How are we to implicate him in guilt, if he was actuated 
by innocent motives, and not criminal intentions. If his 
Grace of Richmond could defcend from his rank, and ftand in 
my place to defend the prifoner at the bar, would he not feel 
it neceflary to { fay, “ If this man has erred, I have been the 
caule; heis a difciple of my dotrine, and followed my ad- 
vice. I {aid the Houle of Commons needed a reform, and that 
the people had a right to afluciate to obtain it: I not only laid 
that down as my ssisioh| but bave left my reafons for it to pof- 
terity: If it is wrong, this mzn has been mifled by me, he 


has fought the fame objeci, and purfued the fame means. If 


he - given countenance to fome violent reiolutions, confider, 
1¢ is an ignorant, illitcrate man, and fome little indulgence 
ou; my to be made; he has not had the advantages I had from 
my high rank, li hersd education and ex epetiantn, ‘which told me 
J. wasright ; befides my petition was never rejected with cons 
tempt ; ‘| had no‘caufe to be warm; you" if his other defigns 
were not fuffciently manifeft, his affertions that he had no 
wicked motives ought to be believed.” 

Mr. Giobs faid, that he did not by this mean that he was 
not fully confident Mis Hardy would mect with equal juftice 
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from a Britifh jury as would be given to the Duke of Rich 
mond, but to fhew what appeared to him the extent of Mr. 
Hardy’s guilt, aman of whom a character had becn given 
which had never been equalled 5p: *efons who had known him 
for fifteen or twenty years had defcribed him as poffefing a 
moft harmlefs and peaceable character—as ane of the witnefles 
emphatically expreffed himfelf, ** a better never belonged to a 
man.” 

But was it neceffary to look to what this friend faid in his 
behalf, when his enemies {poke more forcibly? For had not 
thofe {pies, who had Guansailly attended at his elbow, whether 
in public or private, for the very purpofe of trepanning him 
into guilt, who had {ifted his life for two years, unanimoufly 
declared, that, with all his zeal for a Parliamentary Reform, 
he never uttered a fingle fyllable againft the King or Houfe of 
Peers ;—never made ufe of an accidental expreflion of warmth, 
intimating force, not even to thofe whom he thought his 
friends, actuated by the fame principles, and feeking the fame 
object ? Was it poflible that fuch a man, fo watched and’ fo 
guarded, could poflc {fs thofe horrid ideas with which he was 
charged? Could it be believed that fuch a man intended to 
teke a knife in his hand to attack the Government, to affift in 
ageing the King, or overturning the Conftitution. Such 

actions’ never yet {prung out of fuch a dif vofition, fuch never 
did happen, and he | hoped, for the fake of humanity, it would 
nat be thought now to have done fo, for the firft time. F wed 
convinced of the innocence of the prifoner, he with confidence 
left him to the verdict of the jury. 

Chief Juftice Eyre.—* Prifoner, you applied to the Court 


for Countel, and Counfel were affigned you. They have now 
concluded what they had to fay in your defence. You are 
alfo at full liberty to offer a defence for yourfelf. If you have 


any thing to fay, this is the proper time.” 

Pritoner.—* I am perfely fatisficd with the defe nce my 
Counfel have made for me, and with to add nothing to it,” 

The Court adjourned for an hot wy and being refumed, 

The Solicitor Genera}, Sir Joh itford, rofe to reply, and 
in fome degree to fum up. After fome compliments to his 
learned friends on the able powed they had made for the 
prifoner, he faid he mu firft notice what had been faid to the 
jury on the policy of their verdi& “They were to decide on 
the evidence before them, and the law as it affected that evi- 
dence, without regard to political circumflances. ‘Trial by 
jury was not only the great protection of the Gate and of every 
individual 
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individual who lived under it, but that controul over the ad. 
miniftration of juftice by the executive power, which the peo- 
ple had kept in their own hands—that which the tyranny of 
Cromwell could not fubdue, and which was the firft to fhake 
James IIL, on his throne. In’ordinary cafes the ftate could be 
inno danger from the verdict of a jury. In fome cafes it 
might—but even this confideration they were to lay afide. 

The Solicitor General then entered into a long and clabo- 
rate argument of the law of treafon, which he read from his 
notes. 

He proceeded to maintain, that a Convent’on in any ftate, 
being a Conventioncf the whole people, muft neceflarily be- 
come a fovereign power, and therefore that the King muft 
fubmit to it or be in danger, and it mattered not that the pare 
ties did not intend to depofe him for life; for to depofe him 
for one day, or for one hour, was the fame thing in point of 
Jaw, as that of depofing him for life; and the fteps the prifoner 
had been engaged in led neceflarily to that end, and therefore 
it was clearly treafon. 

He then gave ahiftory of the revolution in France by the 
Convention ; he faid that the moment the French deprived 
the King of his power, of negativing the proceedings of the 
Affembly, he was then depofed. He then gave an account of 
all the addrefies prefented from the Societies of this country to 
the National Convention, and the anfwer which the Prefident 
gave tothem. He faid he would now proceed to another head 
of the fubject. 

Lord Chief Juftice Eyre here faid, Mr. Solicitor General, 
if you have come to the end of this head, we had better ad- 
journ; for no human powers would be able to go on, fo as to 
take up the matter after you have done. We fhalllofe notime 
then by ftopping here for the night. 

It was half pait twelvé o’clock—Adjourned to nine next 
morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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REFLECTION, 


HERE are happy days, but no happy lives ; this would 
be an ¢guchanting dream, without once awakening to 


forrow. 
Anfwer, 





Wit, 
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Anfiwer, by M. Thomas, of Eaf? Coker, to N, Cale’s Queftion, in= 
ferted Auguft 11. 


UT x= the perpendicular of the given triangle, whofe 

area is =168. ‘Then per menturation, and the nature of 

, x 

the queftion, arifeth the following equation, viZz.— XX-+1.7. 
2 

=168. By clearing the fraction, &c, we get xx+1.7.x 

=336,a quadratic. By completing the fquares of which we 











have x= 74/ 336.7225—85 = 17.5. the perpendicular re- 
quired. And 17.5+1.7=19.2= the bafe. Then to find 








the hypothenufe by the fquare root 17.5*-+19.2*=674.89. 
And 4/ 7674.89 =25.9786+ =the hypothenufee Q.E.D. 


ttt We have reccived the like anfwer from J. b. Chi- 
vers, of St. Auftell; W. Hawkins, of Crediton; Hermes; 
and J. Collins, of Uffculm. 


Anfwer, by T. Pearce, of Camelfordy to D. Gill’s Enigma, in- 
jerted November 24. 
H! fee where in yon dreary cell, 
Some woe-worn wretch long doom’d to dwell, 
Invain for mercy cries : 
In wild defpair he bites his CHAINS 
P ? 
Inceflant tears his eye-balis ftrain, 
While prone on earth he lies: 
f 
Then hatte to fet the captive free 
t > 
Celeftial goddefs, Liberty ! 
S ? y 
*t* We have received the like anfwer from N. Coles, and 
William Hawkins, of Crediton; J. Bodkin, of Heathitock ; 
T. Geach, of Wadebridge; J. Hill; ncar Helfton; and Wil- 
liam Brewer, of Taunton. 


A REBUS, by D. Gill, of B. 
A’ feftivity’s board my firft is oft feen, 


If -full I’m belov’d, if otherwife {corn’d ; 
My fecond behold proftrate on the green, 
Tho?’ lately the park it greatly adorn’d. 
In yon chearful fwain my next pray behold, 
Who bleft with content toils o’er the wide ficld; 


Vou. XXV. 628. 2A ” An 
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An inftrument laf I beg you'll unfold 
Which oft I’ve feen my much-lov’d Mira wield. 


Now take the initials, rightly them conned, 
An only brother’s name you’ll then detect. 












































4 REBUS, by T. Pearce, of Camelford. 


USIC has charms to foothe a favage breaft, 
To foften pain, and heal corroding care 5 
Perfwafive founds may lull our woes to reft, 
But can their charms with thine, my firft, compare 2 


Come Heaven-born fecond, guide my youthful heart, 
Each impicus thought, each vicious act controul 
Thy facred influence divine impart, 
Illume my mind, and animate my foul. 


Ah dreary clime! ill-fated land! where all 
Beneath the yoke of fuperftition bow; 
Before my third they fupplicating fall, 
And hope for bleffings he cannot beftow. 


Detefted next, what demon gave thee birth? 

Hadft thou ne’er found the chearful haunts of men, 
How many wretches ftill had been on earth 

Who now are howling in th’ infernal den ! 


Come beautcous next, begin thy pealing note, 
I love to hear thy fweet enliv’ning ftrain; 
But, ah! how wilt thou tune thy little throat, 

When winter comes to defolate the plains ? 


Oh Gallia! Gallia! blood-polluted land, 
We turn with horror from thy guilty fhore; 
Almighty King! put forth thy potent hand, 
And foon my next unto her realms reftore. 


Hail thou, my laft, Britannia’s proudeft boaft, 
Deign, facred goddefs! in each breaft to reigns 
Then thould oppreffion dare approach our coait, 
With hearts united we’ll our rights maintaln. 
But why ftrive I thus vainly to conceal 
W hat Goadby’s bards undoubtedly will fee; 
Come find th’ initials, draw afide the veil, 
And name that place where I began to be. 


9 POETRY. 
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Verfes written near the Grave 
of an unfortunate Fair One, 
who fell a Sacrifice to Per- 
fidy. 


S flowly wand’ring on with 
enfive tread, 
I take my filent folitary way, 
Where lock’d in long enduring 
fleep, the dead 
Beneath the furface undiltin- 
guifh’d lay ; 





Keen recollection pointed out 
thy tomb, 
Ill-ftarr’d Amelia, lovely hap- 
lefs maid ! 
Plac’d in my view thy fad un- 
timely doom, 
The broken vow and inno- 
cence betray’d. 


The darling toaft of many an 
am’rous fwain, 
Once thou, in all the pride of 
beauty dreft, 
Tript light and carelefs o’er the 
vernal plain, 
Nor fecret anguifh gnaw’d 
thy gentle breait. 


Till by falfe William’s flatt’r- 
ing {peeches won, 
Thy heart confefs’d love’s all- 
fubduing {way ; 
At length poor maid! tooeafily 
undone! 
The wily rover fled thee far 
awaye 


That fhock too rude, convuls’d 
thy gentle frame, 
A weight of woes fo great, too 
aaa to bear, 





. -». ¥ 


Too foft to meet the world’s op- 
probrious fhame, 
Or ’bide the rankling wounds 
of deep defpair. 


Thegnieg victim of ill-quited 
ove, 
Thy tender bofom with rude 
paffions torn, 
Oft have I feen thee wander 
thro’ the grove, 
There figh in fecret, and there 
weep forlorn. 


Thefe eyes beheld thy virgin 
bloom decay, 
From fecret anguifh under- 
mining flow, 
Health’s rofeate blufh fteal un. 
perceiv’d away, 
And pale fucceed the fickly 
hue of woe. 


So have I known a beautcous 
lily fade, 
Clofe at whofe root, fome 
hidden worm applies 
Its cank’ring bite, declines the 
flow’ret’s head, 
Low funk on earth, it droop- 
ing pines, and dies. 


When whifp’ring by the moon’s 
chafte beam they rove, 
The fwains and maids fhall at 
thy tomb appear : 
There feal their vows of ever- 
conftant love, 
And heave a figh, and drop a 
pitying tear. 


The mournful cyprefs grown 


fpontaneousthere, 
With 
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With guiv’ring boughs up- 
brai ds the perjur’d fwain, 
If on thy grave he ileps devoid 
of care, 
The green fod heaves, not 
heedlefs of thy pain. 


Ah! may thy death a friendly 
warning give, 
Some comfort for thy melan- 
choly fate) 
That maids taught caution may 
with fear believe, 
Left won too foon, they moarn 
their fall too late. 


EUSEBIUS. 


lo IMAGINATION. 


HOU fair enchantrefs ! 
whofe delufive charms, 
Oft-times have drawn. my 
wand’ring teet aftray, 
Oft-times ieduc’d me from re- 
fleétion’s arms, 
Beyond the light of reafon’s 
fober ray— 


Forego thy pow’r, and leave me 
to repole, 
Ah! tempt me notin fancy 
fields to rove ; 
Her flowery paths oft lead to 
hidden woes, 
Then fade theairy forms her 
hand has wove. 


No longer bend on me thy wan- 
ton eye, 
Nor {mile refiftlefs, as thy wa- 
ving hand 
With graceful motion beckons 
from on high, ' 
And the light {pirits moant 
at thy command. 


As late my eager feet thy fep 
puri rd 
Thro’ fcenes created by thy 


magic power r, 

Where each bright object fmil’d 
but to delude, 

‘nd poifon lurk’d in ev'ry 


“ane 
fragrant flow r= 








How did my dazzled eye de. 
lighted rove 
Thro’ every — ate bow’r and 
verdant flia 
There trace the v winding ftream, 
the nodding grove, 
The folitary path, thc op’ning 
glade! 


«e 


«© And here,” I cried, for 
“© ever will [ ftray : 
*€ Here drink, unmix’d, the 
‘** fparkling cup of joy; 
“© Delight fhall brighten ev'ry 
se rifing day; 
«* And not a care the peace- 
“* ful night annoy.” 


But foon, alas! the fairy vifion 
fled, 
The finiling forcerefs vanifh'd 
from my “fight, 
And haggard difappointment, 
in her ftead, 
Wav’d her black wand, and 
guench’d hope’s radiant 
light. 





FYHO’ from thy bank of 
velvet torn, 
lang not, fair flower, thy 
drooping creft ; 
Oa: Delia’s bofom thalt thou find 
A fofter, fweeter, bed of reft. 


Tho’ from mild Zephyr’s kils 
no more 
Ambrofial balms thou halt 
inhale, 
Her gentle breath, whene’er fhe 
lighs, 
Shail fan thee with a purer 
gale. 
But thou be grateful for that 
blifs 
For which in vain a thoufand 
burn, 
And as thou flealeft {weets from 


CT, 
Give back thy choiceft in re- 


urn, 
N. P. 
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